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EDUCATIONAL TRAINING FOR FOREIGN TRADE 

R. S. M AC ELWEE, PH.D. 
Director of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department 

of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

IT is not possible in this brief discussion to go into very 
much detail as to some of the things that have been borne 
in upon me as necessary to consider in preparation for 
foreign commercial service. These are embodied in several 
publications. There have been too many " first aid to the 
ignorant " courses in foreign trade that do not for a moment 
constitute professional training. A " first aid to the ignorant " 
course is good as far as it goes, just as a course in hygiene is 
good to teach you when you need a doctor — but most people 
wait until they have the pain, anyway, before they consult the 
doctor. But for the profession of commerce abroad, it is quite 
necessary to have professional training of a professional grade. 
In approaching this, there is some confusion in the minds of 
many people, because there are several classes of foreign-trade 
workers to be considered. The first class is the class of 
junior clerks at home, then the higher desks at home, and then 
the graduation into actual foreign service, which includes a 
very thorough cultural study not of the whole world with all 
its languages, but a specific, thorough-going study of a com- 
paratively small part of the world, through which the individ- 
ual will learn enough about that particular part of the world 
to make his knowledge of marketable value, so that employers 
will be willing to pay him for that service, just as you would 
pay a physician for his service and not some one who had a 
course in bandaging during the war. 

When we come to training for the government foreign ser- 
vice, it seems to me that if we follow the army and navy plan 
too far, or begin it too early, we are going to lose that contact 
with the world that is absolutely essential in all commercial for- 
eign service. I am still a little doubtful as to how this should 
be worked out But I believe that there can be worked out 
a system of scholarships divided among the states, much as the 
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scholarships at West Point or Annapolis are divided. These 
will be given to meritorious students in such institutions as 
Georgetown or Boston University and a very few others that 
have coordinated scattered courses and made a real school of 
foreign service. Such scholarships will mean that such in- 
dividuals are sent to a higher college or university of post- 
graduate work at Washington rather than to an academy of 
very young students such as West Point or Annapolis. Prob- 
ably work in the Executive Departments may be carried on at 
the same time. 

I used the word " college " there, thinking of the War Col- 
lege. The difference is that between the War College and West 
Point. Otherwise, I am afraid that we will cultivate a certain 
kind of " snobbism " that is not entirely suitable to foreign 
trade relations. We might as well speak plainly about it. 
The great criticism of some diplomatic secretaries — not all of 
them — is that when they get out of college their wealthy fathers 
don't know what to do with them. They have lots of money, 
they are nice fellows and all of that, so they are put in the 
diplomatic service as secretaries of the fifth class. We want to 
avoid that system because foreign commercial service presup- 
poses a considerable contact with the business world — not the 
social world. 

That brings up the question of how pure and simple trade 
promotion, as such, and a diplomacy of negotiating trade treaties 
can be linked up together. It seems to me, after having 
watched this through at least twenty years in one part of the 
government service or another, but primarily as a business 
man abroad, that trade promotion is a thing apart up to a certain 
point and that diplomacy is a thing apart up to a certain point. 
But there are certain negotiations in which the two go hand- 
in-hand, one helping the other. 

Now no firm would ever believe for a moment that they could 
get business if they turned the sales managership over to the 
credit man; and if they turned their credit business over to 
their sales manager they would become bankrupt. We have a 
parallel situation as between the trade promotion of the De- 
partment of Commerce and the diplomatic negotiations of the 
Department of State. That might be exemplified also a little 
further by saying that, diplomacy means caution, secretiveness, 
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and the necessity to take plenty of time, because a slip in 
diplomatic relations is extremely difficult and unpleasant to 
remedy. On the other hand, trade promotion is not keeping 
something back and being diplomatic about it; it is telling it 
as quickly as you can. Those two things are incompatible in 
the general run of one service. Trade promotion means " tell 
it quickly ", and diplomacy means " don't tell it at all, or at any 
rate, wait a long while " — and both are necessary. This being 
the case, I do not believe the two can be consolidated in one de- 
partment. The two are now coordinated by a sort of " un- 
derstanding made law ", that has been worked out gradu- 
ally through personal contact and much hard work among 
several individuals of the two departments. Also, all the gov- 
ernment foreign-trade interests have been brought closer to- 
gether through the Economic Liaison Committee of which I 
am the second chairman ; the Foreign Trade Adviser having 
been the first chairman. Mr. Maitland Dwight, formerly of 
the State Department, was for some time the very capable 
secretary. It meets in the Department of State. In that Com- 
mittee we eliminate any tendency for more than one depart- 
ment to investigate similar things. I believe that we could 
carry through a few minor adjustments of the harness and 
bring the team-work to fruition, and in order to keep the 
team pulling always together in double-harness and taking the 
coach of state along the high road of progress, as has been 
already suggested, we should have some sort of a general staff 
to coordinate the two. 
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